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Books 

THE  RACIAL  PROBLEM  IN  CHRISTIAN  PERSPECTIVE. 

By  Kyle  Haselden.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1959. 

222  pages.  |3.50 

Here  is  a  book  by  a  Southern  minister  which  examines 
with  deep  sincerity  and  insight  race  relations  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  point  of  view.  The  author,  Kyle  Haselden,  has  thrown 
the  spotlight  of  his  penetrating  search  on  the  Christian  back¬ 
ground  of  prejudice  and  discrimination.  In  doing  so  he  bares 
the  history  of  the  church’s  conspiracy  to  use  Christianity  for 
devious  ends,  the  perpetuation  of  second-class  citizenship. 
Kyle  Haselden  spares  no  facet  of  the  problem  in  his  righteous 
wrath.  He  understands  the  historical,  sociological,  and  psy¬ 
chological  factors  acting  on  the  white  man  and  the  Negro — 
both  as  Christians  —  and  writes  clearly  and  with  humility. 
Though  he  makes  the  role  of  the  church  crystal  clear,  the 
author  pleads  for  secular  society  to  change  its  ways  so  the 
church  may  change,  and  he  discusses  certain  "nonracial  and 
semiracial  factors”  which  sustain  the  division  between  white 
and  Negro  churches.  He  argues  that  the  path  to  church  unity 
necessitates  the  demise  of  the  Negro  church.  One  wonders 
why  this  must  occur  before  the  white  church  opens  its  doors 
to  all  Christians. 

In  a  final  admonition  he  assumes  that  Negroes  in  a  white 
Christian  church  would  be  subjected  to  the  humiliations  which 
originally  gave  the  church  its  racial  division.  Under  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  “there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,”  he  says.  True, 
but  what  if  the  church  is  in  fact  Christian? 

Alex  Morisey 

THEOLOGY  OF  CULTURE.  By  Paul  Tillich.  Oxford 

University  Press,  New  York,  1959.  213  pages.  $4.00 

The  rather  comprehensive  title  of  this  book  is  justifled 
because  its  range  encompasses  the  roots  and  mutations  of 
American  and  European  civilizations.  Tillich  displays  re¬ 
markable  familiarity  with  history  and  philosophy  and  an 
extraordinary  ability  to  focus  theological  values  upon  the 
passing  human  scene.  Many  of  his  judgments  are  startling 
when  they  concern,  for  example,  present-day  art,  psychology, 
or  other  provinces  of  cultural  life.  Our  encounter  with  ideas, 
including  political  philosophies,  is  at  the  core  of  this  study. 
Accompanying  Tillich  on  his  facile  flight  over  the  human 
scene,  one  gets  an  entirely  novel  idea  about  the  topography 
of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  phenomena  of  our  time. 
Existentialism,  Picasso,  Buber,  Marx,  Einstein — these  are  only 
a  few  stations  in  this  study. 

The  reader  will,  nevertheless,  find  the  book  hard  going 
unless  he  is  familiar  with  history,  philosophy,  and  theology, 
and  ready  to  be  shocked  out  of  a  good  many  conventional 
religious  concepts.  Tillich’s  reputation  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Skeptics  is  obviously  amply  justified. 

An  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  would  help  the  reader 
and  should  be  inserted  in  a  future  edition. 

W.  H. 
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Editorial 

An  Act  of  Redemption 

REMARKABLE  act  correcting  the  many  wrongs 
done  to  Japanese- American  citizens  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War  has  now  been  completed.  Following 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941,  the  army 
removed  more  than  72,000  native  Americans  of  Japa¬ 
nese  ancestry,  men,  women,  and  children,  from  their 
homes  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  to  war 
relocation  centers.  Almost  another  30,000  noncitizens 
were  added,  making  a  total  of  over  100,000  evacuees. 
These  hasty  transferals  caused  a  staggering  loss  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  aroused  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  evacuees. 
In  the  course  of  their  confinement  many  renounced  their 
American  citizenship,  the  largest  number  of  cases,  5,300, 
occurring  in  January  and  February,  1945,  at  the  Tule 
Lake  Camp,  Newell,  California.  A  wave  of  bitterness 
and  hysteria  swept  through  this  particular  camp. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  an  official  ceremony 
this  past  May,  announced  that  its  administrative  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  restitution  of  citizenship  to  these  wartime 
renunciants  had  now  been  completed.  William  P. 
Rogers,  Attorney  General,  stated  that  4,978  of  the  5,409 
evacuees  who  had  applied  for  restoration  of  their  citizen¬ 
ship  had  been  reinstated.  Last  November  the  26,558th 
settlement  for  losses  incurred  during  the  wartime  reloca¬ 
tion  was  completed.  The  total  amount  of  such  reim¬ 
bursements  was  $36,874,240.49. 

Dean  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  the  Yale  Law  School 
apparently  gave  the  first  impetus  to  a  re-examination 
of  conscience  on  the  part  of  our  Administration.  As 
early  as  June,  1945,  he  submitted  the  questionable  con¬ 
stitutional  basis  of  the  evacuation  program  to  a  pains¬ 
taking  analysis  in  the  Yale  Law  Journal.  At  the  May, 
1959,  ceremony  in  the  Attorney  General’s  office  marking 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Dean  Rostow,  guest  of 
honor,  said,  “This  is  a  day  of  pride  for  American  law. 
We  are  met  to  celebrate  the  correction  of  an  injustice. 
The  law  has  no  higher  duty  than  to  acknowledge  its 
own  errors.  .  .  .  Today  we  confront  the  fact  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  capable  of  wrong,  but  also  capable  of 
confessing  our  wrongs,  and  seeking  to  expiate  them. 


Comments 

.  .  .”  He  mentioned  that  during  this  wartime  period 
“our  sense  of  panic  was  institutionalized.”  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  started  their  quiet  efforts  in  1947. 
George  Cochran  Doub,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  and 
Enoch  E.  Ellison,  Chief  of  the  Japanese  Claims  Section, 
were  largely  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  program. 
Edward  J.  Ennis,  former  head  of  the  Alien  Enemy  Con¬ 
trol  Unit  and  now  General  Counsel  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  referred  at  the  1959  celebration 
to  the  “basic  failure  of  the  United  States  to  integrate 
the  Japanese  American  minority  into  the  American  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .” 

This  restoration  of  justice  supplies,  indeed,  a  rare 
reason  for  congratulating  our  Administration.  A  highly 
dramatic  and  colorful  episode  has  thus  been  brought  to 
an  end,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  this  work  not 
only  an  act  of  justice  but  also  one  of  moral  redemption. 
Such  it  is,  al'though,  as  Dean  Rostow  also  stressed,  “no 
large  voting  groups  or  blocs  entered  the  fight.  No  great 
political  leaders  made  this  cause  their  own.”  At  this 
happy  moment  should  not  our  political  parties  and 
leaders  also  reconsider  their  preferences  for  causes  to 
which  they  could  devote  their  energy,  their  good  name, 
and  their  skill  for  publicity?  We  seem  to  remember  that 
they  rarely  omit  reference  to  their  religious  loyalties  in 
times  of  harvesting  votes.  Should  not  a  popular  leader 
be  able  also  to  stand  up  for  an  unpopular  cause? 

In  Brief 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  1958,  its  golden  anni¬ 
versary  year,  started  an  average  of  two  new  churches 
every  three  days.  Nazarene  churches  now  total  4,587  in 
North  America. 

According  to  WHO,  two-fifths  of  mankind  live  in 
malaria  zones.  Up  to  ten  years  ago,  300  million  persons 
were  attacked  by  malaria  each  year,  and  some  three  mil¬ 
lion  died.  But  the  malaria  eradication  campaigns  of  the 
past  ten  years  have  cut  the  incidence  of  the  disease  by  50 
per  cent,  and  malaria  deaths  fell  from  three  million  in 
1955  to  perhaps  one  million  in  1957.  In  1958,  46  per  cent 
of  UNICEF's  program  allocations  were  for  malaria  eradi¬ 
cation. 
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First  Things  First 


Two  recent  articles  in  Friends  publications  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  a  deep  and  clear  understanding 
of  the  Quaker  faith  that  they  deserve  emphasis.  Few 
Friends,  indeed,  can  ever  read  them  both.  In  the  Friends 
Journal,  May  30,  Grace  S.  Yaukey  of  the  Florida  Avenue 
Meeting  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  writes  of  “Integrity  in 
Unity.”  In  The  Friend,  London,  May  29,  Beatrice  Saxon 
Snell,  writes  on  “The  Promptings  of  Love  and  Truth." 
Both  are  convinced  members,  reared  in  positive  Christian 
homes,  who  have  found  the  quiet.  Spirit-led  Quaker  wor¬ 
ship  a  refuge,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 

The  English  writer  speaks  frankly;  “I  remember  how, 
as  a  vigorous  child  of  six  or  seven,  I  was  hardened  against 
Jesus  Christ  by  my  Victorian  mother’s  well-meaning  dec¬ 
laration  that  he  ‘was  sorry  when  I  was  naughty.’  My 
governess  smacked  my  naughtiness,  my  father  charmed 
it  away;  and  I  respected  the  one  and  loved  the  other; 
for  the  shocked  grief  attributed  to  my  Saviour  I  felt 
only  a  scornful  embarrassment.” 

The  American  writer,  daughter  of  a  missionary  in 
China,  describes  her  situation  in  general  terms  applicable 
to  many  other  convinced  Friends:  “This  change  in  itself 
implies  that  they  were  not  content  with  the  church  at¬ 
mosphere,  the  theology  or  practice  in  which  they  were 
sharing,  but  were  searching  for  something  more.” 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  new  members  come  to 
the  Society  of  Friends  whose  childhood  was  spent  in 
homes  that  ignored  religion.  Facing  their  own  children, 
they  feel  that  they  have  missed  something  important. 
Others  from  similar  homes  join  because  of  sympathy 
with  certain  social  testimonies,  sometimes  not  realizing, 
as  our  two  writers  do,  that  the  Quaker  faith  is  primarily 
a  way  of  worship.  Others  come  about  the  time  of  mar¬ 
riage,  that  the  new  family  may  be  a  religious  unit,  just 
as  some  of  our  most  lovable  and  devoted  young  Quakers 
join  the  spouse’s  church.  God  is  love;  they  realize  that 
God  is  blessing  their  love.  It  becomes  their  highest  loy¬ 
alty  and  is  more  important  than  strict  adherence  to  creed 
or  procedures  in  worship. 

Birthright  members,  some  of  whose  ancestors  have 
for  generations  been  Quakers,  often  regard  their  faith  as 
an  inheritance,  the  use  of  which  in  contemporary  so¬ 
ciety  is  an  urgent  responsibility.  They  value  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  as  a  God-given  creative  opportunity  for 
individual  growth  fully  as  much  as  do  the  two  writers 
quoted  above. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  one  can  find  birthright  members 
who  never  give  the  Quaker  faith  a  second  thought. 


Others  value  it  as  something  to  be  proud  of  but  as  some¬ 
thing  which  carries  no  obligations  in  their  lives. 

Friends,  whether  birthright  or  convinced,  who  know 
the  history  of  the  Society  for  300  years,  are  often  con¬ 
cerned  that,  as  a  religious  movement  with  some  distinct 
characteristics,  we  take  our  place  in  service  organizations 
in  which  churches  unite  as  a  Christian  force  to  lead  con¬ 
temporary  society  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God.  These 
organizations  are  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the 
National  Council,  and  often  local  or  area  Councils. 
Those  who  participate  in  this  ecumenical  movement  find 
the  Councils  at  work  in  the  same  realm  of  thought  and 
action  as  Friends  are.  There  is  a  minimum  of  theology 
and  canon  law  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Councils.  The 
dominant  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  young  mar¬ 
ried  couples,  to  find  a  spiritual  unity  in  which  God’s 
love  and  Christian  standards  of  righteousness  may  pre¬ 
vail  among  humanity  at  large,  as  in  the  newly  founded 
home.  Friends  find  an  inspiring  fellowship  with  like- 
minded  churchmen  and  rejoice  that  their  personal  testi¬ 
mony  carries  further. 

Friends  are  sometimes  associated  with  the  majority 
groups  in  the  Councils  as,  for  instance,  in  racial  inte¬ 
gration  in  education  or  work  camps  for  youth;  sometimes 
in  the  minority,  as  in  racial  integration  in  housing  or 
banning  tests  of  atomic  weapons.  Yet  Friends  are  en¬ 
couraged  by  their  opponents  to  maintain  their  testi¬ 
monies. 

It  is  a  matter  of  putting  first  things  first,  as  a  certain 
minister  did  when  a  young,  Quaker-bom  mother  talked 
with  him  about  joining  her  husband’s  church.  She  told 
him  that  she  did  not  believe  as  did  the  members  of  the 
church.  He  smiled,  mentioned  how  they  appreciated  her 
participation  in  one  or  another  phase  of  church  life, 
and  assured  her  that  she  could  serve  the  church  well.  He 
preaches  a  liberal  view  of  theology  fairly  close  to  that  of 
Rufus  M.  Jones  or  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  but  feels  no 
obligation  to  teach  her  the  creed. 

Grace  Yaukey’s  paper  is  soundly  Quaker  when  she 
emphasizes  the  independence  of  the  worshiper  and  his 
responsibility  for  personal  integrity.  Although  not  hun¬ 
gering  for  unity  in  worship,  she  regards  it  as  possible  and 
helpful  if  full  conformity  is  not  the  basis.  Personal  in¬ 
tegrity  is  of  vital  importance:  “It  would  be  tragic  for  the 
individual  and  for  the  Society  of  Friends  to  quench  or 
to  temper  the  flame  of  newly  stirred  fires  of  the  soul  in 
order  to  hold  it  within  a  certain  dimension.  Each  has 
his  own  light  to  tend  and  must  be  the  one  to  judge  how 
it  bums  best  for  the  sake  of  all.” 
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Beatrice  Snell  again  brings  her  personal  experience 
into  her  paper:  “We  as  Friends  include  every  variety  of 
Christianity  from  Unitarian  to  Trinitarian;  and  real 
unity  in  the  offering  of  worship  can  be,  and  is,  experi¬ 
enced,  provided  the  worshipers  do  not  fall  from  dedi¬ 
cated  waiting  upon  God,  reaching  together  *the  place 
where  words  come  from/  ...  I  myself  carried  over  my 
Trinitarian  beliefs  intact  from  the  Anglican  to  the 
Quaker  fold;  yet  I  have  found  them  much  deepened  and 
strengthened  by  the  effort  to  understand  and  find  com¬ 
mon  ground  with  more  Unitarian-minded  Quakers.  It 
is  from  them  that  I  have  learnt  the  vital  importance  of 
Christ’s  humanity.  ...  I  am  sure  that  on  the  day  when 
our  Society  cannot  find  room  for  all  shades  of  sincerely 
held  Christian  belief,  we  shall  cease  to  be  a  Society  of 
Friends.” 

The  differences  in  Christian  theology  among  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  pose  a  real  problem  for  the  ecumenical 
movement.  A  century  ago  and  more,  people  generally 
felt  that  loyalty  to  Christ  lay  in  their  creeds  and  orders 
of  worship.  This  attitude  produced  many  divisions,  from 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America  also  suffered. 
“First  things  first”  meant  acceptance  of  a  creed.  This  em¬ 
phasis  is  reflected  in  the  thinking  of  some  devout  persons 
today. 

After  decades  of  ,  study  by  church  leaders  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  England,  and  Europe,  cooperation  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service  moved  up  into  first  place.  The  preambles 
of  ecumenical  bodies  try  to  state  in  a  word  or  phrase 
that  their  movement  is  Christian.  It  is  but  a  hint,  a 
sense  of  direction,  creedal  but  not  a  creed. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  steadily  moving  towards  the 
same  goal  of  cooperation  in  Christian  service,  but,  hav¬ 
ing  never  required  conformity  in  creeds  and  being 
markedly  different  in  form  of  worship  and  policy  about 
vocal  ministry,  it  regrets  the  creedal  hints. 

In  our  quiet.  Spirit-led  worship  we  are  to  seek  God 
as  love,  to  gain  faith  in  Him,  for  His  spirit  is  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  a  living  force  in  personal  growth  among  all 
human  beings  everywhere.  More  and  more  Friends  feel 
called  to  testify  to  the  love  of  God  in  rebuilding  society 
according  to  the  prayer  “Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done.” 

Friends  cherish  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  that  they  may  think  as  clearly  as  possible 
about  our  faith,  each  for  himself,  but  not  as  a  dogma  by 
which  to  judge  others. 

^  Quaker  integrity  leads  Friends,  when  joining  an 
ecumenical  body,  to  make  clear  that  we  do  not  represent 
theological  conformity  but  want  to  do  what  we  can  in 
the  unity  of  service.  Friends  General  Conference  did 
this  when  it  was  invited  to  join  the  World  Council; 


various  Monthly  Meetings  have  worked  out  and  pre¬ 
sented  brief  statements  when  invited  to  join  community 

Councils.  George  A.  Walton 


Letter  from  Russia 

OR  thirty  days  this  summer,  four  of  us,  Robert 
Osborn,  Walter  Scheider,  Margaret  and  Paul  Lacey, 
have  been  traveling  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Complex  ex¬ 
periences  always  take  a  long  time  to  evaluate;  so  the 
best  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  give  what  the  Russian 
newspapermen  always  asked  for,  our  “first  impressions.” 

During  our  tour  we  were  the  guests  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Soviet  Youth  Organizations,  returning  a  visit 
made  by  three  of  their  representatives  last  summer. 
They  arranged  for  us  to  travel  with  two  of  their  active 
members  and  to  be  met  and  accompanied  by  members 
of  the  Young  Communist  League  in  each  locale:  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev,  Stalingrad,  and  Tashkent.  The  trip, 
at  our  request,  was  designed  to  provide  two  kinds  of 
experiences.  One  provided  information  on  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  through  visits  to  factories,  collective  farms, 
universities,  institutes,  etc.;  the  other  came  in  discussions 
arranged  with  students  and  young  workers,  and  here 
we  tried  to  explore  the  differences  in  our  opinions  and 
attitudes. 

Things  are  happening  fast  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Bob, 
who  had  been  in  Moscow  two  years  ago,  and  Walt,  who 
was  there  last  year,  could  appreciate  the  scope  of  the 
building  program.  Everywhere  we  visited,  giant  cranes 
stood  against  the  horizon,  symbolizing  the  enormous  con¬ 
struction  which  is  such  an  important  part  of  the  Seven 
Year  Plan.  The  emphasis  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad 
was  on  large  apartment  houses,  but  single-family  dwell¬ 
ings  are  also  a  major  emphasis  of  future  plans.  In  Kiev 
these  constitute  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  Stalingrad  the  percentage  is  also  high.  Our 
hosts  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  emphasis  in  planning 
previously  had  been  on  heavy  industry.  The  first  Five 
Year  Plans  virtually  ignored  housing  in  order  to  speed 
industrialization.  There  are  still  many  poor  houses,  but 
new  buildings  are  going  up  rapidly.  None  of  us  was 
able  to  judge  the  quality  of  these  new  apartment  houses, 
although  it  is  likely  such  great  haste  in  construction 
will  lead  to  problems  in  upkeep.  Like  the  row  houses 
in  Philadelphia,  however,  they  may  be  poor  houses  but 
very  good  homes. 

By  a  fortunate  accident  in  our  tour  of  Moscow, 
Margie  and  I  were  able  to  visit  the  new  apartment  of 
an  electrical  engineer  we  met  on  the  street.  The  rooms 
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in  which  he,  his  wife,  and  daughter  lived  were  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  than  the  ten  square  meters  of  living  space 
per  person,  excluding  kitchen  and  bath,  which  the  Plan 
calls  for.  They  can  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  larger 
quarters,  in  time,  but  meanwhile  life  is  good.  They  had 
a  comfortable,  well-furnished,  sunny  apartment.  They 
had  radio  and  television  for  entertainment,  and  our  host 
also  had  a  good  library,  including  sets  of  Mark  Twain, 
Jack  London,  Dreiser,  and  Dickens. 

No  one  denies  that  consumer  goods  are  scarce  or 
expensive,  but  the  general  attitude  of  people  we  met 
was  one  of  hope.  “See  us  in  seven  years,”  is  the  refrain 
in  every  conversation,  the  theme  of  every  visit  to  factory, 
farm,  or  city.  We  do  not  know  how  attainable  these 
goals  are,  but  it  seems  clear  that  Americans  should  take 
them  seriously.  Talking  with  other  American  tourists 
gave  the  impression  that  many  of  them  felt  the  major 
distinction  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  that  there  were  no  supermarkets  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  where  does  that  leave  us  when  the  Soviet 
Union  gets  its  supermarkets? 

There  are  special  advantages  to  being  part  of  a 
system  with  clearly  defined  and  obtainable  goals  for  the 
future.  These  goals  are  expressed  in  material  terms, 
but  their  attainment  will  have  considerable  social  and 
political  implications.  The  prestige  which  will  come 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  overtaking  the  United  States  in 
per  capita  production  will  be  great,  and  if  we  are  content 
to  express  the  advantages  of  American  life  solely  in 
material  terms,  we  risk  the  humiliating  realization  that 
the  Soviet  Union  can  surpass  us  in  precisely  these  terms. 

As  we  talked  with  factory  workers  about  their  part 
in  these  plans,  I  found  myself  wishing  America  would 
respond  to  this  challenge  with  its  own  concrete  plan, 
a  plan  in  which  each  person  in  America  could  be  proud 
to  accept  his  role.  How  much  it  could  mean,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  could  announce  that  our  Seven  Year  Plan 
was  to  disarm  unilaterally,  diverting  defense  funds  for 
a  World  Health  Year,  a  famine  relief  program,  non¬ 
military  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and  improving 
the  lot  of  our  own  underprivileged  people!  The  people 
we  met  had  the  vigor  which  comes  with  great  hope  for 
the  future,  the  vigor  of  a  nation  still  becoming.  To  meet 
and  transform  the  challenge  this  represents,  we  need  to 
show  equal  vigor  in  establishing  meaningful  goals  for 
ourselves. 

Each  of  us  was  glad  to  see  firsthand  so  many  facets 
of  Soviet  life,  but  it  was  in  the  opportunities  for  con¬ 
tact  and  discussion  with  young  people  that  we  felt  our 
trip  might  be  something  more  than  another  delegation. 
We  had  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  our  hosts  that  we 


wanted  to  use  the  tour  as  a  framework  for  talking  about 
the  subjects  which  mattered  most  to  them  and  us.  In 
each  city  we  visited,  our  program  called  for  meetings 
and  discussions  with  the  Young  Communist  Leagues  of 
universities  and  factories.  We  found  these  discussions 
consistently  valuable  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  valuable  beyond  it.  It  was  important,  we  felt, 
that  Soviet  groups  should  encounter  American  young 
people,  that  we  should  find  interests  in  common,  and 
that  we  should  recognize  the  fundamental  difference 
between  us. 

When  our  discussion  touched  on  such  subjects  as  the 
American  missile  bases  around  the  Soviet  Union  or  who 
was  to  blame  for  world  tensions,  we  felt  it  was  important 
that  our  hosts  realize  that  America  and  the  Soviet  Union 
based  policies  on  a  different  set  of  facts,  or  on  different 
interpretations  of  facts.  We  were  sure  that,  for  most 
people  we  talked  to,  this  was  the  first  time  they  had 
heard  answers  to  their  questions  about  America’s  actions 
which  tried  to  interpret  those  actions  objectively.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  cause  of  understanding  was  served 
by  demonstrating  that  honest  people  could  disagree 
honestly.  Instead  of  responding  to  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  controversial  subjects  at  length,  however,  our 
hosts  generally  preferred  to  change  the  subject  because 
“there  is  no  point  to  this  discussion.” 

This  tendency  proved  extremely  frustrating  to  us. 
Time  and  again  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  subject  was 
changed  when  we  presented  too  strong  or  coherent  an 
argument,  or  when  one  of  our  hosts  had  gotten  the 
last  word.  The  people  we  met  in  these  discussions 
seemed  to  feel  that  our  common  interests,  peace  and 
friendship,  were  enough;  we  could  leave  more  complex 
matters  to  our  diplomats. 

Some  of  our  discussions  proved  very  fruitful,  how¬ 
ever.  In  Moscow  and  Leningrad  we  found  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  spoke  English,  a  tremendous  advan¬ 
tage  in  that  there  was  not  the  strain  of  constant  trans¬ 
lation.  At  the  universities  in  both  cities  we  took  the 
initiative  in  asking  the  group  to  meet  with  us  a  second 
time  to  continue  the  discussion.  In  Moscow  two  students 
came  to  our  hotel  the  next  evening  after  a  soccer  match, 
and  we  talked  until  the  management  asked  us  to  stop. 
In  Leningrad  our  second  meeting  was  larger  than  the 
first,  and  each  of  us  became  the  center  of  a  group  of 
keen-minded  questioners.  Bob  Osborn  attracted  the 
largest  group  with  his  fluent  Russian,  and  they  discussed 
everything  from  Berlin  to  modern  art.  My  group  spent 
a  lot  of  time  dealing  with  the  standard  Communist  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  world  situation:  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
American  capitalists,  who  want  war  for  the  sake  of 
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profits.  For  once  I  convinced  someone  that  the  problem 
was  much  more  complex  than  that,  asking  where  they 
expected  these  capitalists  to  go  to  spend  their  profits 
after  a  nuclear  war. 

In  this  group,  as  in  many  others,  a  great  deal  of 
interest  was  expressed  in  our  religious  beliefs.  The  man 
who  raised  it  here  did  so  by  explaining  that  it  was 
"exotic”  to  him  that  young  people,  especially  scientists, 
could  believe  in  God.  At  a  time  like  this  we  were  par¬ 
ticularly  glad  to  have  Walt,  a  biophysicist,  answer.  The 
interest  was  keen  and  only  occasionally  affected  by  the 
deeply  felt  hostility  toward  the  institutions  of  religion. 
This  hostility  pervaded  the  exhibitions  we  saw  in  the 
museum  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Leningrad:  the 
history  of  Western  Christianity  revolved  around  the  In¬ 
quisition  and  the  bitter  recriminations  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  in  the  Reformation;  the  account  of  Rus¬ 
sian  religion  dealt  primarily  with  the  excesses  of  monas- 
ticism  and  the  grosser  heresies.  The  students  in  Lenin¬ 
grad,  particularly,  wanted  to  talk  about  religion  with 
us.  The  four  who  walked  back  to  the  hotel  with  me  kept 
me  busy  with  their  questions  for  nearly  two  hours.  And 
when  three  of  them  had  to  leave  after  we  had  walked 
back  and  forth  through  the  park  twice,  we  exchanged 
addresses  and  promised  to  continue  the  dialogue  by  mail. 

The  ideal  trip,  for  us,  would  have  provided  pro¬ 
longed  contact  with  people  and  informal  settings  for 
friendly  and  searching  discussion.  Neither  the  time  nor 
the  itinerary  made  this  possible,  but  within  the  condi¬ 
tions  our  tour  imposed  we  found  many  opportunities 
for  warm  personal  relationships.  We  have  touched  some 
people  and  been  touched  by  them.  There  is  no  telling 
how  much  this  experience  will  mean  in  the  future. 
Although  most  people  we  met  preferred  to  ignore  our 
differences,  there  were  some  who  were  anxious  to  face 
them  with  us  and  to  examine  them  carefully.  This,  we 
feel,  is  the  essential  first  step  before  we  can  think  about 

resolvingr  differences.  _  .  , 

*  Paul  A.  Lacey 


Summits  without  Pageantry 

WE  can  all  be  relieved  that  President  Eisenhower’s 
initiative  in  the  proposed  exchange  of  visits  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Nixon’s  recent  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  question  of 
a  heads  of  government  meeting.  The  experience  in  1955 
with  a  Four  Power  Summit  Meeting  was  far  from  satis¬ 
factory,  and  there  has  been  little  in  the  past  few  months 
to  indicate  that  another  attempt  would  produce  more 
lasting  results.  The  artificial  setting  of  such  especially 
arranged  conferences,  the  ever-present  press,  and  the 
inevitable  time  limits  combine  to  create  major  hazards 
for  the  type  of  informal  exchange  of  views  which  is  so 
badly  needed. 

Now  there  is  an  approach  with  more  promise.  It, 
too,  has  its  risks,  but  it  clearly  seems  better  suited  to 
the  present  need.  There  is  the  possibility  that  it  can  be 
combined  with  a  further  new  departure  which  might 
make  such  informal  contact  very  much  easier  in  the 
future. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  Macmillan  returned 
from  his  February  trip  to  Moscow  convinced  that  the 
need  was  not  for  one  heads  of  government  meeting  but 
for  a  series  of  such  contacts.  Mr.  Mikoyan’s  and  Mr. 
Kozlov’s  visits  to  the  United  States  gave  only  modest 
indications  of' how  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  be  received. 
But  now  the  President,  his  conviction  strengthened  by 
Mr.  Nixon’s  (and  perhaps  also  by  Mr.  Harriman’s)  visit 
to  Russia,  has  taken  the  leap  of  faith.  We  can  all  hope 
— and  do  our  best  to  encourage  the  prospects — that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Council  of  Ministers  has  an 
opportunity  to  see  something  of  what  is  deepest  and 
best  in  American  life. 

The  President  has  said  that  his  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Premier  would  be  informal.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  clearly  implied  that  they  would,  among  other 
things,  relate  to  the  questions  of  Germany  and  Berlin. 
It  would  be  useful  if  they  could  also  deal  with  the  fun- 


CJm^RIENDS  have  no  written  creed;  they  often  differ  in  the  way  in  which  they  would  express  their  faith;  they  do 
not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers.  They  are  aware  of  inconsistencies  in  the  beliefs  they  hold,  they  cannot 
explain  all  the  pain  and  cruelty  and  suffering  in  the  world.  They  would  not  all  give  the  same  reply  if  they  were 
asked  about  miracles  or  the  resurrection.  But  they  have  found  by  experience  that  Christ’s  teaching  is  relevant  to 
the  problems  of  our  modern  industrial  society,  that  it  does  provide  guidance  for  daily  action.  More  than  that,  while 
^  they  realize,  with  humility,  how  little  they  understand  of  space  and  matter,  of  time  and  eternity,  of  life  and  death, 
of  suffering  and  sin,  of  love  and  redemption,  yet  they  Anow,  also  by  experience,  that  life  is  not  all  seeking,  not  all 
doubt.  Humble  seekers  after  truth  and  goodness  find  God  in  unexpected  ways  and  places,  and  those  who  have 

found  can  never  again  be  satisfied  with  a  life  that  ignores  Him _ Kathleen  Lonsdale,  Science  and  Quakerism,  a 

leaflet  published  by  Friends  General  Conference  and  Representative  Meeting,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
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damentals  of  getting  the  United  Nations  disarmament 
discussions  again  under  way  and  with  the  points  still  at 
issue  in  the  three  power  (U.S.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.)  negotia¬ 
tions  in  Geneva  on  the  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 
Several  close  observers  of  these  latter  talks  have  for  some¬ 
time  felt  that  Mr.  Khruschchev  would  probably  wish  to 
make  the  final  Soviet  concessions  in  some  heads  of 
government  setting. 

Substantial  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the 
nuclear  testing  negotiations.  The  general  plan  has  been 
that  when  and  if  an  agreement  was  reached,  the  three 
powers  would  report  to  the  United  Nations  Disarma¬ 
ment  Commission  and  that  the  Commission  would  then 
report  to  the  General  Assembly,  now  scheduled  to  begin 
on  September  15.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  following, 
the  Commission  would  report  a  plan  for  resuming  dis¬ 
armament  negotiations.  This  sequence  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  because  of  the  possibility  that  the  nuclear  testing 
negotiations  might,  for  the  first  time,  agree  upon  an 
international  inspection  system,  with  major  implications 
for  subsequent  disarmament  considerations. 

President  Eisenhower  has  twice  spoken  to  meetings 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly — in  December, 
1955,  in  proposing  a  United  Nations  Atoms  for  Peace 
program  and  in  August,  1958,  at  the  emergency  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  concerned  with  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  scheduled  to  arrive  in 
the  United  States,  probably  in  Washington,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  He  has  already  indicated  his  interest  in  visiting 
the  U.N.  The  visit  might  also  be  used  as  the  occasion  for 
a  high-level  meeting  of  the  Disarmament  Commission 
and  the  launching  of  a  new  arms  reduction  endeavor. 
With  the  visit  taking  place  after  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly,  it  will  almost  certainly  include  an 
address  to  that  body. 

To  make  such  use  of  the  Soviet  Premier’s  visit  to 
New  York  would,  I  believe,  make  easier  the  next  phase 
in  a  heads  of  government  contact.  Some  40  to  45  foreign 
ministers  now  come  together  at  the  United  Nations  each 
year  during  the  opening  days  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Contacts  between  them  benefit  by  being  informal  and 
regular.  They  meet  in  the  manner  and  in  the  combina¬ 
tions  they  wish.  They  are  not  besieged  by  the  press, 
and  there  is  no  urgency  for  them  to  reach  publishable 
decisions  by  the  time  they  leave.  The  contact  is  impor¬ 
tant  and  refreshingly  routine. 

There  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  heads  of 
government  should  not  occasionally,  or  perhaps  even 
frequently,  avoid  the  formalities  involved  in  reciprocal 
state  visits  and  the  hazards  of  especially  called  summit 
conferences  by  coming  together  within  the  framework 
of  United  Nations  activities.  Such  contact  between  heads 


of  governments  would,  at  least  in  the  beginning  and 
perhaps  always,  meet  with  more  publicity  than  similar 
activities  carried  on  by  their  foreign  ministers.  But  the 
setting  might  be  conducive  to  effective  negotiation. 

There  is  a  need  to  remove  such  contact  from  the 
inhibiting  pageantry  of  the  summit.  A  beginning  could 
be  made  in  September. 

August  11,  1959  Elmore  Jackson 

Letter  from  New  England 

EW  ENGLAND  Yearly  Meeting,  for  so  venerable  a  body, 
shows  remarkable  sig^s  of  vigor  and  vitality.  At  its  299th 
sessions,  held  June  23  to  28  in  Aubumdale,  Massachusetts, 
a  new  Quarterly  Meeting  was  established,  the  first  in  over  100 
years  (if  the  recognition  of  Connecticut  Valley  Quarter  at 
the  time  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  Yearly  Meetings  in  1945 
does  not  count).  The  new  Quarterly  Meeting  is  to  be  called 
the  North  West  Quarter,  and  its  first  formal  sessions  viU 
be  held  at  Woodstock,  Vermont,  on  October  4.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  initially  of  two  recently  organized  Monthly  Meetings,  one 
at  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  the  other  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  with  a  smattering  of  worship  groups  in  Rocking¬ 
ham,  Woodstock,  Plainfield,  Middlebury,  and  possibly  Ben¬ 
nington  (if  that  formerly  Arlington-centered  group  decides  to 
ally  itself  with  the  other  Vermont  Meetings  rather  than  cross 
the  line  to  New  York  Yearly  Meeting). 

Reports  were  heard  from  a  wide  variety  of  Quaker  enter¬ 
prises  which  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years  in  various  sections 
of  New  England.  Friends  China  Camp,  for  example,  now  in 
its  seventh  year  in  a  former  meeting  house  across  the  road 
from  Rufus  Jones’  summer  cottage  in  South  China,  Maine, 
serves  as  “a  place  where  our  children  can  discover  Quakerism 
as  a  way  of  life."  Woolman  Hill,  a  Quaker  center,  now  in 
its  fifth  year  on  a  hilltop  above  the  historic  village  of  Deer¬ 
field,  Massachusetts,  is  living  out  “the  principle  of  withdrawal 
and  return,  providing  its  sojourners  with  new  insights,  new 
vigor,  and  a  greater  sense  of  the  Presence.”  The  Meeting 
School,  rounding  out  its  second  year  in  West  Rindge,  New 
Hampshire,  “with  all  bills  paid  and  money  in  the  bank," 
continues  to  reach  decisions  through  a  Friends  business  meet¬ 
ing,  in  which  all  members  of  the  school  community  partici¬ 
pate  under  the  leadership  of  student  clerks.  Beacon  Hill 
Friends  House  in  Boston  is  a  brand-new  enterprise,  a  Quaker 
residential  center,  primarily  for  students,  “where  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Society  may  be  advanced  and  fostered  by  study 
and  example.” 

The  vitality  of  New  England  Quakerism  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Yearly  Meeting’s  decision  to  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Friends  General  Conference.  By  tradition,  and 
by  active  participation  and  support.  New  England  Friends 
belong  to  the  Five  Years  Meeting.  The  decision  to  affiliate 
with  the  General  Conference  is  decidedly  a  new  departure. 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting  includes  in  its  present  mem¬ 
bership  a  very  wide  variety  of  Friends,  of  many  different  back- 
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grounds  and  of  many  difFering  points  of  view  and  differing 
modes  of  worship.  Over  the  years  since  the  reunion  of  1945, 
this  diverse  group  of  Friends  has  learned  to  live  and  work 
and  worship  together  in  Christian  fellowship,  “accepting  each 
other’s  differences  as  a  blessing  and  not  as  a  condition  to  be 
changed.”  And  out  of  the  warmth  of  this  fellowship  has 
come  a  concern  for  the  eventual  unity  of  all  Friends.  In 
applying  for  membership  in  the  Friends  General  Conference, 
without  diminishing  their  loyalty  to  or  support  of  the  Five 
Years  Meeting,  New  England  Friends  hop>e  “to  bring  closer 
the  day  when  all  Friends  will  feel  themselves  part  of  one 
Society,  a  family  of  God  grounded  in  love  and  united  in 
worship.” 

The  decision  to  join  the  Conference  came  very  naturally 
but  rather  unexpectedly.  The  matter  had  been  under  careful 
consideration  at  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  levels  for 
several  years;  but  action  was  postponed  in  1958,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  affiliation  was  laid  down.  Even  this 
year  after  the  decision  was  reached,  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Permanent  Board  to  work 
out  the  deuils  and  report  to  the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  but 
it  was  decided  to  proceed  at  once  after  a  woman  Friend  from 
Hartford  commented,  "I’ve  been  engaged  a  long  time,  and 
I  hate  to  wait  another  whole  year  to  be  married.”  At  lunch 
that  day  a  visiting  Friend  was  heard  to  remark  that  apparently 
the  way  to  get  something  done  in  New  England  was  to  lay 
down  the  committee  in  charge  of  it! 

Further  evidence  of  vitality  was  the  excellent  attendance 
at  the  Yearly  Meeting  sessions:  266  resident  attenders  against 
184  in  1958.  Total  attendance,  including  commuters,  ran  to 
approximately  350  or  about  11  per  cent  of  the  membership. 
This  |}ercentage  compares  favorably,  I  believe,  with  the  attend¬ 
ance  figures  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  around  the  world. 

Sharing  in  the  sessions  was  an  extraordinary  array  of  visit¬ 
ing  Friends:  Clarence  Pickett,  Howard  Brinton,  Henry  Cad¬ 
bury,  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  Lawrence  Miller,  Glenn  Reece, 
James  Walker,  Elmore  Jackson  (the  last  four  being  the 
Executive  Secretaries,  respectively,  of  the  Friends  General 
Conference,  the  Five  Years  Meeting,  the  Friends  World  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Quaker  U.N.  Program),  William  Bacon  Evans, 
Bernard  Clausen,  Curt  Regen,  Edward  Snyder,  Ruth  Replogle, 
and  several  others. 

There  were  other  signs  of  vigor  and  vitality:  a  statement 
opposing  capital  punishment,  a  plea  “that  Negroes  have  equal 
opportunity  to  buy  or  rent  homes  near  us,”  a  lively  discus¬ 
sion  of  our  missionary  program,  a  consideration  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  Africa,  and  a  very  moving  letter  from  Junior  Year 
Meeting  addressed  to  President  Eisenhower,  pleading  for 
peace  and  a  cessation  of  nuclear  testing. 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  observed  its  SOth  anniversary  with 
a  delightful  skit  based  on  the  minutes  of  its  first  sessions  in 
1929.  “We  were  restless  in  the  adult  meeting  so  Harold 
Tollefson  took  us  down  the  hall  to  hold  our  own  meeting.” 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  commented  on  the  Queries:  "You 
think  about  them  and  then  try  to  say  yes."  Following  the 


historical  skit,  we  were  entertained  by  a  quartet  consisting 
of  a  violin,  a  clarinet,  and  two  saxophones.  There  being  no 
known  music  for  this  peculiar  combination  of  instruments, 
Timothy  Cheney,  as  the  adult  music  leader  of  the  group, 
composed  a  piece  for  the  occasion,  carefully  remaining  within 
the  talents  and  capabilities  of  the  performersi 

It  was  a  fine  Yearly  Meeting  pervaded  throughout  by  a 
sense  of  God’s  presence  and  the  excitement  of  things  happen¬ 
ing.  Next  year  we  hope  to  meet  on  the  campus  of  Bowdoin 
College  in  Brunswick,  Maine.  We  cordially  invite  readers  of 
the  Friends  Journal  to  journey  there  at  the  end  of  June 
and  visit  us. 

Thomas  R.  Bodine 


Speak  Truth  to  Power 
For  Wilmer  Young 

Here  am  I,  an  old  man  in  a  dry  courtroom, 
trespasser  at  the  seat  of  power,  tester 
of  fears  and  fences,  gate-scaler 

in  a  world  of  wire,  guards,  checkpoints.  I,  grandfather 
to  a  universe  of  playing  children,  far  from  home: 
yet  not  so  far  as  you. 

You  say  I  turn  the  key, 
imprisoning  myself  within  those  childless  walls 
and  fences  without  progeny.  Let  it  be  so. 

Because  I  Mo  not  hope  to  climb 
those  many  fences  more.  Because  my  age 
is  not  for  acrobatics,  and  my  arms 
will  not  support  this  weight  of  blood, 
guilt,  hatred,  passion,  men  call  world. 

I  was  a  climber  once:  I  hurdled  pasture-fences, 
scaled  the  sides  of  barns,  and  ran 
through  life  and  wheatfields.  Now, 
testing  each  foothold,  painfully, 

I  must  climb  the  fences  men  erect 
to  hide  their  works  from  God. 

O  eagle-eyed  young  men, 
did  I  amuse  you  as  I  crossed  your  fence? 

Did  wagers  gauge  my  progress?  Had  my  shirt  been  tom, 
would  you  cast  lots  for  souvenirs? 

I  have  returned: 

across  your  orchard-fence  the  apples  are  not  edible. 
Atop  your  gate  I  saw  my  prison  walls,  and  turned  the 
key. 

And  what  that  key  unlocks  we  cannot  know: 
prison  or  garden,  man  must  make  it  so.  The  mole 
lacks  vision  to  distinguish,  and  is  jailed 
beneath  the  rosebush.  There’s  security. 

And  I  must  climb,  to  make  my  grandchild  free. 

J.  H.  McCandless 
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Donne  and  Fox  on  Women’s  Souls 

Letter  from  the  Past — 178 

After  this,  I  met  with  a  sort  of  people  that  held 
women  have  no  souls,  (adding  in  a  light  manner)  no 
more  than  a  goose.  But  I  reproved  them,  and  told  them 
that  was  not  right;  for  Mary  said,  "My  soul  doth  mag¬ 
nify  the  Lord  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour." — George  Fox 

ONE  of  the  merits  of  the  modern  study  of  Fox’s 
Journal,  especially  of  its  interesting  early  pages,  is 
our  recognition  that  the  problems  of  which  he  speaks 
and  sometimes  his  answers  fit  exactly  those  known  to  us 
from  other  writers  of  his  time.  Jacob  Boehme  before  him 
and  John  Milton  later  spoke  of  paradise  regained  by  an 
ascent  reversing  a  fall,  and  through  the  flaming  sword  of 
the  first  expulsion.  So  John  Saltmarsh  preceded  Fox  in 
regarding  university  training  as  insufficient  to  fit  men  to 
be  ministers  of  Christ,  as  Milton  again  followed.^  Phrases 
like  Fox’s  "ocean  of  light’’  and  "ocean  of  darkness’’  were 
in  the  Hermetic  writings  in  English  translation,  and 
there  were  other  echoes  in  Fox  of  such  Hermetica.^ 

Fox  was  not  alone  in  encountering  people  who  said, 
"All  things  come  by  nature.’’  Nor  was  the  view  that 
women  have  no  souls  an  unfamiliar  one  in  the  period. 
Samuel  Pepys  is  said  to  have  shared  it.  Fox’s  character¬ 
istic  reply,  whether  half  in  humor  or  not,  may  not  be 
exactly  matched,  but  the  conversation  reflects  an  inter¬ 
est  of  the  time.  In  much  the  same  way,  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  in  the  Gospels  Jesus  was  plied,  by  their 
very  fitness  to  our  knowledge  of  his  contemporaries,  give 
a  sense  of  reality  to  the  historical  portrait. 

John  Donne  makes  a  good  foil  to  Fox  in  the  dialogue 
quoted.  In  his  more  playful  days  one  of  Donne’s  Prob- 
lemes  (No.  8)  was  written  on  "Why  hath  the  common 
Opinion  afforded  Women  Soules?’’  Like  Fox’s  interlocu¬ 
tors,  he  notes  that  we  deny  souls  to  animals  which  are 
equal  to  women  in  all  but  speech,  mentioning  not  geese, 
but  oxen,  goats,  foxes,  and  serpents.  Then  he  suggests 
several  unworthy  reasons  for  leveling  women  up  to  men 
and  above  the  beasts. 

In  his  more  serious  sermons  Donne  returns  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  more  than  once.^  The  negative  view  had  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  Commentary  attributed  to  St.  Ambrose  and 
by  later  Latin  works.  The  basis  for  doubt  was  perhaps 
the  fact  that  Genesis  says  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
but  made  no  similar  reference  to  women.  Donne  had 
written  To  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 

Man  to  God’s  image:  Eve,  to  man’s  was  made. 

Nor  finde  we  that  God  breath’d  a  soule  in  her. 


Ben  Jonson,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  in  his  Masque  of 
Beautie,  performed  in  1608,  to 

Those  that  dwell  in  error  foule 
And  hold  that  women  have  no  soule.^ 


Similarly  John  Bunyan  inferred,  evidently  from  I  Corin¬ 
thians  11:7,  that  women  "are  not  the  image  and  glory  of 
God,  as  the  men  are.’’ 

It  is  in  his  Easter-Day  sermon  at  St.  Paul’s  in  1630 
that  Donne  goes  most  fully  into  the  matter.  His  text  is 
the  message  of  the  angels  to  the  women  at  the  tomb. 
He  asserts  that  no  author  of  gravity  or  piety  "could  admit 
that  doubt  whether  woman  were  created  in  the  Image 
of  God,  that  is,  in  possession  of  a  reasonable  and  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul.’’  With  characteristic  political  interest  he  in¬ 
stances  the  British  Queen  Elizabeth,  since  "the  faculties 
and  abilities  of  the  soul  appear  best  in  affairs  of  state.” 

Though  Donne  and  Fox  agreed,  their  successors  have 
not  followed  their  position  with  equal  vigor.  The  Society 
of  Friends  carried  the  implication  much  further  than 
other  churches  and  than  society  in  general.  This  was 
found  out  by  Lucretia  Mott  a  century  ago.  Recognition 
of  women’s  equality  still  lags  in  many  quarters.  Happily, 
women  Friends  have  been  able  to  promote  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  ability  outside  of  Quakerism,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  famous  learned  societies. 

The  tercentenary  of  Nantucket  this  year  reminds  us 
that  Maria  Mitchell,  the  Quaker  astronomer  from  that 
island,  was  the  first  woman  to  be  a  Fellow  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  She  was  elected  later 
a  member  of  the  older  American  Philosophical  Society, 
the  second  woman  to  be  so  honored.  The  first  elected  of 
the  nine  present  women  members  of  the  latter  society  is 
also  a  Quaker  astronomer.  Still  older  than  these  two 
venerable  societies  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  is  the 
Royal  Society  at  London;  but  no  woman  was  admitted  a 
Fellow  until  1945,  when  our  Friend  Kathleen  Lonsdale 
became  one.  Demonstration  of  ability  is  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  to  claim  equality  than  is  argument,  even  than 
biblical  arguments  such  as  those  used  by  Donne  and  Fox. 
May  our  sisters  in  the  faith  continue  their  convincing 

excellence!  ,,  _ 

Now  AND  Then 


About  Our  Authors 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  is  by  now  generally  known  to  be  the 
author  of  our  p>opular  series  "Letters  from  the  Past.”  Over  the 
many  years  of  this  authorship,  his  "Letters”  have  accumulated 
an  invaluable  store  of  authentic  and  entertaining  information 
concerning  Quaker  history.  Because  of  the  attention  which 
his  present  topic  has  received  beyond  the  Society  of  Friends, 
we  list  his  references,  as  follows: 

1.  A.  N.  Brayshaw,  The  Quakers,  1938,  p.  242. 
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2.  Friends  Quarterly,  9  (1955),  pp.  4-7;  cf.  ibid.  1  (1947), 
pp.  134-143. 

3.  The  Sermons  of  John  Donne,  edited  by  Simpson  and 
Potter.  Vol.  1  (1953),  p.  200;  Vol.  IX  (1958),  p.  190  ff.,  and 
Introduction,  ibid.  p.  20  f. 

4.  With  a  reference  to  the  literature.  See  Ben  Jonson, 
edited  by  Herford  and  Simpson,  X  (1950),  p.  464. 

George  A.  Walton  is  Principal  Emeritus  of  George  School 
and  a  former  Chairman  of  Friends  General  Conference. 

Paul  A.  Lacey  is  a  member  of  the  East-West  Contacts 
Committee  and  former  Clerk  of  the  Young  Friends  Committee 
of  North  America.  During  the  academic  year  he  is  a  student 
at  Harvard  University,  where  he  is  working  for  a  doctorate 
in  English.  He  is  a  member  of  Green  Street  Meeting,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Elmore  Jackson  is  Director  of  the  Quaker  Program  at  the 
United  Nations  sponsored  by  the  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Thomas  R.  Bodine  is  our  regular  correspondent  from 
New  England. 

The  poem  by  J.  H.  McCandless  will  undoubtedly  recall  to 
many  readers  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Gerontion,”  especially  the  opening 
line.  J.  H.  McCandless  is  a  member  of  Lebigh  Valley  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa. 


Friends  and  Their  Friends 

The  Whittier,  140  North  15th  Street,  Philadelphia,  has 
been  leased  by  the  Whittier  Association  to  International 
House,  Philadelphia,  for  one  year,  with  the  privilege  of  renew¬ 
ing  up  to  five  years.  International  House,  by  moving  from 
3905  Spruce  Street  to  The  Whittier,  will  be  able  to  enlarge  its 
program  and  rent  rooms  to  students,  with  the  possibility  of 
accommodating  95  men  students  in  the  building.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  plan  can  be  worked  out  to  take  care  of  women  stu¬ 
dents  nearby. 

International  House  expects  to  open  the  dining  room  at 
The  Whittier,  making  it  possible  through  some  type  of  mem¬ 
bership  for  Friends  and  others  to  use  the  dining  room  as 
members.  International  House  is  very  hopeful  that  many 
Friends  will  want  to  cooperate  in  the  hospitality  of  foreign 
students.  Considerable  renovating  and  redecorating  of  the 
building  will  be  done,  for  which  funds  were  made  available 
by  friends  of  the  foreign  students.  The  new  President  of 
International  House  is  Frederick  J.  Rarig,  a  member  of  Sole- 
bury  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 


"The  Problem  of  Berlin”  (8  pages)  is  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  Information  Papers  on  East-West  Relations  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  East-West  Relations  Committee.  “Interchurch 
Relations  and  East-West  Reconciliation”  appeared  in  July, 
and  the  four  remaining  numbers  of  the  series  will  follow  in 
about  two-month  intervals.  Single  copies  cost  9d.  postfree, 
and  the  subscription  to  the  series  of  six  issues  is  3s.  9d.  postfree. 


“There  is  some  historical  doubt  about  whether  sessions  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting  have  actually  been  held  every 
year  since  1661,”  writes  Thomas  R.  Bodine.  “But  while  there 
may  be  doubt  about  the  exact  history  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  an  active 
Tercentenary  Committee  busy  with  plans  for  a  suitable  com¬ 
memoration  in  1961.  This  is  to  include  the  publication  of 
a  definitive  history  of  Quakerism  in  New  England,  now  being 
written  by  Mary  Hoxie  Jones,  and  a  repeat  performance  of 
the  Quakerama  of  1956.  It  is  hoped  this  time  that  the  Quak- 
erama  can  be  staged  in  the  theater  of  Bowdoin  College,  which 
will  be  a  decided  improvement  over  the  theatrically  limited 
assembly  hall  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.” 


Milton  M.  Gordon,  husband  of  Martha  Gordon,  member 
of  Radnor,  Pa.,  Meeting,  has  been  awarded  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  to  carry  out  a  study  of  the  Girard  College  case  and 
its  implications  for  law,  social  science,  and  race  relations  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  been  reappointed  Visiting  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Wellesley  College  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  1959-60  and  will  occupy  the  Guggenheim  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  1960-61. 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  will  start  a 
supplemental  relief  program  in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  and 
has  assigned  Dr.  Rita  S.  Morgan  of  New  York  City  to  North 
Africa  to  direct  the  work.  Dr.  Morgan  will  arrive  in  Tunis 
August  22  and^will  undertake  the  distribution  of  sp>ecialized 
relief  needs,  including  textiles,  sewing  machines,  drugs,  cod 
liver  oil,  and  children’s  clothing.  Dr.  Morgan  hopes  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  desperately  needed  milk  program  for  children  in  Tunisia 
and  will  explore  the  possibility  of  equipping  mobile  milk 
kitchens. 

In  Morocco,  Dr.  Morgan  will  seek  to  broaden  the  relief 
assistance  already  being  given  that  country.  The  AFSC  started 
sending  relief  supplies  to  both  countries  last  winter,  with  ship¬ 
ments  of  more  than  40,000  f>ounds  of  clothing  for  adults  and 
children,  shoes,  soap,  and  bedding.  Shipments  will  continue. 

In  both  Tunisia  and  Morocco  the  Committee’s  work  will 
be  in  cooperation  with  the  office  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  on  sabbatical  leave  from  her  position  as 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Guidance,  Metropolitan  Voca¬ 
tional  High  School,  New  York  City. 


Los  Angeles  Meeting,  Calif.,  is  now  meeting  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  University  Methodist  Church,  834  West  34th  Street, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.,  just  off  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  Meeting  for  worship  on  First-days  is  at 
11  a.m.,  and  monthly  meeting  on  the  third  First-day  of  each 
month  at  1:30  p.m. 


Lewis  Rohrbaugh  has  resigned  after  five  years  as  Provost 
and  Vice  President  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  will 
become  Vice  President  of  Boston  University.  The  Rohr- 
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baughs  are  spending  the  summer  at  their  home  in  Rockport, 
Maine.  They  are  members  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Meeting. 

F.  James  Schragg,  Chairman  of  the  Sociology  Department 
at  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  International  Friends  Center  in  Vienna,  Aus¬ 
tria.  He  will  take  a  two-year  leave  of  absence  from  the  college. 

A  wood  engraving  by  Fritz  Eichenberg,  “The  Book  of 
Jonah,"  has  been  featured  on  a  full  page  in  a  special  issue  of 
Forth  devoted  to  “Contemporary  Religious  Art.”  Forth  is  the 
official  oigan  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  is  from  the  Pennell  Collection  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  is  touring  the  country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  “The  Book  of  Jonah”  will  be  shown 
at  the  Colorado  Springs  Conference  of  Young  Episcopalians, 
August  26  to  September  2,  during  which  there  will  be  a  festival 
of  religious  arts.  Fritz  Eichenberg  is  a  member  of  Scarsdale 
Meeting,  N.  Y.  * 

Some  600  persons  gathered  in  New  York  on  July  1  for  a 
luncheon  marking  the  start  of  World  Refugee  Year  and  the 
16th  anniversary  of  the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agen¬ 
cies  for  Foreign  Service.  Francis  B.  Sayre,  Dean  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Cathedral  and  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Committee  for 
Refugees,  told  the  guests  that  the  solution  of  refugee  prob¬ 
lems  does  not  necessarily  involve  immigration.  Greater  efforts 
must  be  made  to  help  them  survive  and  find  a  livelihood 
where  they  are  now,  he  said.  Dean  Sayre  said  refugee  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  isolated  from  other  international  concerns  and 
have  an  enormous  effect  on  world-wide  economic,  diplomatic, 
and  military  problems.  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphey  of 
Minnesota  emphasized  the  need  to  help  refugees  “take  root 
where  they  are”  but  said  the  United  States  should  be  willing 
to  take  its  share  of  those  who  wish  to  settle  here.  He  asked 
support  for  his  bill,  which  would  authorize  the  United  States 
to  spend  $10,000,000  on  emergency  refugee  projects  and  give 
the  President  authority  to  admit  refugees  “without  the  dubious 
status  of  parolees.” 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service. 

The  June  27  issue  of  Friends  Journal  conuining  Miriam 
Thrall’s  article  “Today’s  Millstone”  is  no  longer  available. 
Reprints  of  the  article  can  be  ordered  for  seven  cents  a  piece 
from  Miriam  Thrall.  5620  City  Line,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa. 

The  article  has  aroused  unusual  interest  and  will  be  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children,  published  by 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Omaha  Action 

Omaha  Action  has  formally  ended,  though  the  men  who 
were  released  on  bail  are  still  to  be  tried  in  October.  Two 
participants  are  still  in  county  jail  serving  out  fines  for  "ob¬ 
struction  of  highways”,  with  complications  because  neither 


feels  free  to  sign  the  “pauper’s  oath”  which  is  required  for 
their  release.  Of  those  who  pleaded  “guilty”  when  arrested 
for  attempt  at  illegal  entry  at  the  Mead  Base,  four  have  been 
in  Federal  prison  for  about  a  month  on  a  six-months  sentence. 
They  are  Don  Fortenberry,  Bradford  Lyttle,  Ed  Lazar,  and 
Karl  Meyer. 

Several  who  were  not  sent  to  prison  have  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  conditions  of  their  probation,  but  left  the 
area  and  have  not  been  rearrested.  Wilmer  Young  has  broken 
probation  by  repeatedly  attending  vigils  at  the  Base,  and  was 
rearrested  once  and  again  released.  He  was  again  present  there 
on  August  10,  when  Marjorie  Swann  of  Trevose,  Pa.,  and  Art 
Harvey  from  Sheffield,  Mass.,  for  a  second  time  offered  the 
witness  of  civil  disobedience  by  attempting  illegal  entry.  They 
were  both  arrested  and  had  their  hearing  by  the  Court  the 
same  day.  This  time  they  were  committed  by  the  judge  to 
Federal  Prison  on  the  original  sentence  of  six  months  and 
$500  fine. 

BIRTHS 

• 

APPELBAUM — On  July  15,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Robert  M.  and 
Elizabeth  Appelbaum,  a  daughter,  Martha  Hope  Appelbaum.  She 
is  their  fourth  child.  All  the  family  are  members  of  Chesterfield 
Monthly  Meeting,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

BENTON — On  June  17,  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  John  F.  and 
Elspeth  Hughes  Benton,  a  daughter,  Anna  Grace  Benton.  In 
September  the  father  will  teach  medieval  history  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  grandparents  are  Merritt  and  Grace  Hughes 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  F.  Elmon  and  Josephine  Benton  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

CARPENTER — On  May  26,  to  Robert  and  Evelyn  Prince  Car¬ 
penter,  a  daughter,  Laura  Helen  Carpenter.  She  is  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Matthew  and  Ruth  Prince.  All  are  members  of  Hor¬ 
sham  Meeting,  Pa. 

GILPIN — On  May  26,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Franklin  Baily 
and  Charlotte  Gooding  Gilpin,  a  son,  Robert  Baily  Gilpin.  'The 
father  is  a  member  of  Kennett  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa. 

TAKAHASHI — On  July  7,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Yasuo  Takahashi  of 
Springfield  State  Hospital,  Sykesville,  Md.,  a  son,  Ken  Matthew 
Takahashi.  He  joins  an  older  sister,  Nancy  Aiko  Takahashi.  All 
are  members  of  Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  Monthly  Meeting. 

MARRIAGES 

CROSMAN-WILDMAN — On  June  28,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Friends  Center,  Winifred  A.  Wildman  of  Green  Plains  Monthly 
Meeting  (Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Five  Years)  and  A.  Hurford 
Crosman  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The  wedding  was  under 
the  care  of  Ann  Arbor  Meeting,  of  which  the  bride  is  an  associate 
member. 

CROSSEN-GRIMES — On  July  3,  at  St.  Frances  Cabrini  Chapel, 
Fairless  Hills,  Pa.,  Louise  E.  Grimes,  daughter  of  Verna  Grimes  of 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  and  Edmund  Jaycox  Crossen,  son  of  Francis  and 
Elizabeth  Crossen  of  Fairless  Hills,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a  member  of 
Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  Trenton,  N,  J. 

FORSYTHE — On  May  22,  to  Jesse  Garrett,  Jr.,  and  Susan  Em- 
mott  Forsythe,  their  second  child,  a  daughter,  Patricia  Elizabeth 
Forsythe.  Her  mother  is  a  member  of  Providence  Monthly  Meet¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  and  her  father,  of  Media  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  She  is 
the  fourth  grandchild  of  Walter  Gordon  and  Miriam  Stackhouse 
Emmott  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting  and  the  fifth  grandchild 
of  Jesse  Garrett  and  Emma  Thorp  Forsythe  of  Media  Monthly 
Meeting. 

LAMBORN-PARRY — On  May  30,  at  Menallen  Meeting  House, 
Flora  Dale,  Pa.,  Susanne  Parry,  daughter  of  James  E.  Parry  of 
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Biglerville,  Pa.,  and  George  P.  Lamborn,  son  of  Herbert  S.  and 
Edith  T.  P.  Lambom  of  Holtwood,  Pa.  The  bride  is  a  member  of 
Menallen  Monthly  Meeting,  Adams  County,  Pa.,  and  the  groom  is  a 
member  of  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 
Both  are  active  in  the  Young  Friends  work  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previoiu  issue.) 

AUGUST 

20  to  23 — Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Fall  Creek  Meeting,  near  Pendleton,  Indiana.  Participating, 
Herbert  Fledderjohn,  Herbert  Hadley,  Larry  Miller,  Sumner  Mills. 

20  to  23 — Seventh  Biennial  Family  Institute,  sponsored  by  the 
Religious  Education  Committees  of  Friends  General  Conference 
and  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  at  Westtown  School,  Westtown, 
Pa.  For  details  write  the  Friends  Gene<  d  Conference,  1515  Cherry 
Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

21  to  25 — Pacihe  Yearly  Meeting  at  La  Honda,  Calif. 

22  to  29 — North  American  Young  Friends  Conference  at  Rock 
Springs  4-H  Ranch,  Junction  City,  Kansas. 

23 — Annual  Friends  Meeting  at  the  Peach  Pond  Meeting  House 
near  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  3  p.m. 

26  to  30 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends  General  Conference, 
at  Camp  Wakanda,  Lake  Mendota,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

28  to  September  4 — New  England  AFSC  Family  Institute  at 
Camp  Union,  Greenfield,  N.  H.  Theme,  “The  Politics  of  Time — 
and  Eternity.”  Resource  leader,  Andrew  Roth.  For  detaib  write 
the  Peace  Section,  AFSC,  P.  O.  Box  247,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


29  to  September  2 — Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  at  Stillwater,  near 
Bamesville,  Ohio. 

30 — Meeting  for  worship  at  Old  Kennett  Meeting,  10:30  a.m. 
The  meeting  house  is  on  Route  1,  east  of  Hamorton,  Chester 
County,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER 

4  to  6 — Lake  Erie  Association  at  Wilmington  College,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Ohio.  Mail  advance  registrations  to  Beulah  Thomas,  130  Glen 
St.,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

5 — Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Brick  Meeting  House,  Cal¬ 
vert,  Md.  Ministry  and  Counsel,  10  a.m.,  followed  by  meeting  for 
worship.  Bring  box  lunch.  Gordon  P.  Jones  will  speak  on  “Trends 
in  Rural  Living"  at  1:15  p.m. 

12 — Haverford  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Valley,  near  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  Pa.,  at  4  p.m. 

12 —  Salem,  N.  J.,  Quarterly  Meeting;  10:30  a.m.  at  Mullica  Hill. 

13 —  Meeting  for  worship  at  the  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House, 
Pembroke,  Mass.,  3:30  p.m.  The  meeting  house  is  located  on  Route 
3,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Boston  at  the  junction  with  Route  139. 

13 — 275th  anniversary  of  Third  Haven  Meeting,  Easton,  Md. 
Clarence  E.  Pickett  will  speak  on  “Speak  Truth  to  Power.” 

Coming:  Community  Open  House  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  Meeting, 
on  September  27,  12  to  5  p.m.  Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m.  Ex¬ 
hibits,  pamphlets,  historical  display  of  old  books  and  Quakeriana; 
special  display,  “Quakers  Today,”  with  emphasis  on  the  peace 
testimony.  Tea  will  be  served.  All  welcome. 

Notice:  The  Missouri  Valley  Conference  will  be  held  on  October 
SO  to  November  1  this  year  instead  of  the  Labor  Day  Weekend, 
which  has  been  the  usual  date  for  several  years  past,  llie  place  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  will  be  the  4-H  Club  Camp  near 
Boone,  Iowa. 


MEETING  ADVERTISEMENTS 

ARIZONA 

PBOBXnx — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1B28  West  Mitchell. 

TT7CBOV  —  Friends  Meeting  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  FMrst-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  Julia  S.  Jenks,  2146  East 
Fourth  Street;  Tucson  MA  3-5805. 


ARKANSAS 

XiZmB  BOCK — Meeting;,  First-day,  9:80 
a.m.,  Clerk,  R.  L.  Wlxom,  MO  6-9248. 


CALIFORNIA 

CBABB1EOVT — Friends  meeting,  9:80  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Edward  Balls,  Clerk,  439  W.  6th  Street. 

BA  JOBBA — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  7380  Ekids 
Avenue.  Visitors  call  OD  4-7459. 

BOS  ANOBBBS — Meeting,  11  a.m.,  Unlv. 
Meth.  Church,  4th  floor,  817  W.  34th  Street 

PABO  ABTO — Meeting  for  worship,  Sun¬ 
day,  11  a.m.,  957  Colorado  Ave. ;  DA  5-1.369. 

PA8ASBHA— 626  E.  Orange  Grove  (at  Oak¬ 
land).  Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday,  11  a.m. 

SAM  FBAMOZSOO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1880  Sutter  Street 


COLORADO 

BOXTBDBB — Meeting  for  worship,  10  a.m.. 
2150  Pearl  Street.  Clerk,  HI  8-4504. 

SBWBB— Mountain  View  Meeting,  10:45 
A.m.,  2026  S.  Williams.  Cflerk.  SU  9-1790. 


CONNECTICUT 

KAXTPOBD— Meeting,  11  a.m.,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASBaMOTOV— Meeting,  Sunday,  9  Am. 


and  11  a.m.,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  AvenuA 


FLORIDA 

DATTOBA  BBAOK— Meeting,  8  p.m.,  1st 
and  3rd  First-days,  145  First  AvenuA  In¬ 
formation.  Sara  Belle  George,  CL  2-2333. 

OAXITBSVZBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  116  Florida  Union. 

JAOKSOBVXBBB  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
10  a.m.,  YWCA.  Contact  EV  9-4845. 

KXAMX — Meeting  for  worship  at  T.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.  11  a.m.;  First-day  school, 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  Tu  8-6629. 

ORBAHBO-WXBTBB  FABK — Meeting,  11 
a.m.,  816  E.  Marks  St,  Orlando;  MI  7-8025. 

FABlf  BBACK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  823  North  A  St,  Lake  Worth. 

ST.  FBTBBSBUBO — First-day  school  and 
meeting.  11  Am.,  180  10th  Avenue  S.  E. 


GEORGIA 

ATBABTA — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school  at  10  Am.  at  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary,  0  McDonough 
Blvd.,  S.E.  Fhern  Stanley,  CHerk.  Phone 
DR  3-5357. 


ILLINOIS 

CKXOAOO — 57th  Street  Meeting  of  FrlendA 
Sunday  worship  hour,  11  Am.  at  Quaker 
House.  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Monthly 
meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  every  first  Friday. 
Telephone  BUtterfleld  8-3066. 


INDIANA 

BVAVSVXBBB — Meeting,  Sundays,  TMCA. 
11a.m.  For  lodging  or  transportation  calf 
Herbert  Goldhor,  Clerk,  HA  5-5171  (eve¬ 
nings  and  week  ends,  OR  6-7776). 


IOWA 

DBS  ICOZnS— South  entrancA  2920  80th 
Street:  worship,  10  Am.,  classeA  11  Am. 


LOUISIANA 


MB  w  OXBBAdfS  ^  PViends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

BAXDX  SPBXMO  —  Meeting  (united). 
First-days,  11  Am.;  20  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Washington,  D.  C.  Clerk:  Robert  H. 
Miller.  Jr.;  telephone  WA  4-4548. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

OAMBMXDOB — Meeting,  Sunday,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square),  9:80 
a.m.  and  11  a.m.;  telephone  TR  6-6888. 

W  aBBBSBBT  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  10:80 
Am.,  at  Tenacre  Country  Day  School, 
Benvenue  Street  near  Grove  Street. 

WOBCaSTBM — Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  Am.  Telephone 
PL  4-3887. 


MICHIGAN 


DBTBOXT — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  Ana.  In 
Highland  Park  YwCA,  Woodward  and 
WinonA  TExas  4-9188  evenings. 


SAOXMAW— -Meeting  at  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Memorial  Room,  8  p.m.  to 
4  p.m.,  each  Sunday.  Phone  PI  87827. 


MINNESOTA 

KXMMBAFOBXS  •—  (Thurch  Street  unpro¬ 
grammed  worship,  10:15  Am..  University 
Y.M.C.A.,  FE  5-^72. 

MZMMBAFOBIB— Meeting,  11  Am.,  First- 
day  school,  10  Am.,  44th  Street  and  York 
Avenue  S.  Harold  N.  Tollefson,  Minister, 
4421  Abbott  Avenue  S.;  phone  WA  6-9675. 
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MISSOURI 

KAVBAS  OXTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  39th  Street,  10:30  a.m.  Call  HI  4-0888 
or  CL.  2-6988. 

8T.  IiOUXa — Meetincr,  2539  Rockford  Ave., 
Rock  Hill,  10:30  a.m.;  phone  PA  6-0429. 


NEW  JERSEY 

AnAVnO  CITY — Meetlnjr  for  worship, 
11  a.m.,  discussion  ^roup,  10:30  a.m..  South 
Carolina  and  Paciflc  Avenues. 

DOVXB — First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  wor¬ 
ship,  11:18  a.m.,  Quaker  Church  Road. 

ICAVASQUAV — First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11:15  a.m.,  route  35  at  Manas- 
quan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet,  Clerk. 

KOVTCI.AZB — 289  Park  Street,  First-day 
school,  10:30  a.m.;  worship,  11  a.m.  (July, 
August,  10  a.m.).  Visitors  welcome. 

KISOEWOOll  —  Summer  schedule,  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  7:30  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m.  at 
Meeting  House.  224  Hlghwood  Avenue. 
Harold  De  Jager,  Clerk. 


NEW  MEXICO 

AKBUQTTBBQVB — Meeting  for  worship, 

9:30  a.m.,  515  Ash,  S.K.,  Albuquerque. 

Marian  Hoge,  Clerk.  Phono  ALpine  5-9011. 

8ABTA  BB — Meeting,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
Olive  Rush  Studio,  630  Canyon  Road, 
Santa  Fe.  Sylvia  Loomis,  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ABBAVT — Worship  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  YMCA,  423  State  St.;  Albany  3-6242. 

BVPBABO — Meeting  and  First-day  school, 
11  a.m.,  1272  Delaware  Ave.;  phone  EL  0252. 

BOBO  ZBBAHB — Northern  Boulevard  at 
Shelter  Rock  Road,  Manhasset.  First-day 
school,  9:45  a.m.;  meeting,  11  a.m. 

BBW  TOBX  —  First-day  meetings  for 
worship: 

11  a.m.  221  E.  15th  St.,  Manhattan 

Earl  Hall,  Columbia  University 
110  Schermerhorn  St.,  Brooklyn 
137-16  Northern  Blvd.  Flushing 
3:30  p.m.  Riverside  Church,  l5th  floor 
Telephone  GRamercy  8-8018  (Mon.-Fri. 
9-4)  about  First-day  schools,  monthly 
meetings,  suppers,  etc. 

PAWBZira  —  Oblong  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Hill,  meeting  for  worship  at  11 
a.m..  First-days  through  August  30. 

8CAB811ABB — ^Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m., 
133  Popham  Rd.  Clerk,  William  Vickery, 
162  Warburton  Ave.,  Hastlngs-on-Hudson, 
N,  Y. 

8TBA0TT8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  First-day  at  University 
College,  601  Blast  Genesee  Street. 

WB8T  BBABCK,  15  miles  north  of  Rome, 
route  26.  Worship  11  a.m.;  phone  Boon- 
ville  543M. 


OHIO 

CZBCZBVATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship, 
10:80  a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Tele¬ 
phone  Edwin  Moon,  at  TR  1-4984. 

OBBVBBABB  —  Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10916  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2695. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

HABBZ8BVBO  —  Meeting  and  First-day 
school,  11  a.m.,  YWCa,  4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

HATBBPOBB— Buck  Lane,  between  Lan¬ 
caster  Pike  and  Haverford  Road.  First-day 
school,  10:80  a.m.  Meeting  for  Worship  at 
11  a.m. 


BAV0A8TBB — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  IVi  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PKZBADBLPKZA  —  Meetings,  10:80  a.m., 
unless  specified;  telephone  LO  8-4111  for 
information  about  First-day  schools. 
Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  East  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Germantown  Avenue. 
Fair  Hill,  Germantown  ft  Cambria,  ll;15a.m. 
Fourth  ft  Arch  Sts.,  First-  and  Fifth-days. 
Both  Frankford  meetings  at  Orthodox  and 
Penn  Streets  at  11  a.m. 

Green  St.,  45  W.  School  House  L.,  11  a.m. 
Powelton,  86th  and  Pearl  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PITTSBUBOK  —  Worship  at  10:80  a.m., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1363  Shady  Avenue. 

PBOVZDEBCB — Providence  Road,  Media, 
15  miles  west  of  Phlla.  First-day  school, 
9:45  a.m.,  meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

BEADZBO  —  First-day  school,  10  a.m., 
meeting,  11  a.m.,  108  North  Sixth  Street. 

8TATB  COBIiBOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  9:30  a.m.. 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


'TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS  —  Meeting,  Sunday,  9:80  a.m. 
Clerk,  Myrtle  Nash,  FA  3-6574. 


TEXAS 

ATT8TZV— Worship,  Sundays,  11  a.m.,  606 
Rathervue  PL  Clerk,  John  Barrow,  GL 
8-7323. 

BABBA8 — Sunday,  10:30  a.m..  Adventist 
Church,  4009  N.  Central  Expressway. 
Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll,  Religion  Dept., 
S.M.U.;  PL  2-1846. 

HOTX8TOH  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting, 
Sunday,  11  a.m..  Council  of  Churches 
Building,  9  Chelsea  Place.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson;  JAckson  8-6413. 


UTAH 

8ABT  BAXB  CITY — Meeting  for  worship, 
Sundays,  11  a.m.,  232  University  Street. 


FRIENDS  ARCH  STREET  CENTRE 

304  ARCH  STREET,  RHILADELPHIA  4,  PA 

ROOMS  AVAILABLE 

Single  with  running  water,  alto  roemi  with 
private  or  temiprivate  bmh.  Enjoy  home 
cooking. 

Free  parking.  Telephone  MArkel  7-202S 


THE  PENIN6TON 

215  EAST  15th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  S 

A  Friends  Hoetel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  guests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited. 
Advance  reservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORemercy  S-9193 


Can  any  Friends  organization  use  the 
services  of  woman  (Friend)  recently 
retired  on  Social  Security,  who  withes 
to  keep  on  working?  Experienced  in 
all  phases  of  small  hotel  operation  and 
general  clerical  work.  In  good  health 
and  vigor.  References  supplied  upon 
request.  Write  Box  W-122,  Friends 
Journal,  or  telephone  KIngswood 
(Swarthmore,  Pa.)  3-7472. 


WHITTIER  BIRTHPLACE 

AT  HAVERHILL,  MASSACHUSEHS 

is  open  during  summer  with 
hostess  present.  The  Trustees 
rely  on  contributions  to  pay 
the  hostess.  Send  any  con¬ 
tributions  to: 

Charlton  F.  Johnson,  Treasurer, 

154  Lakeview  Ave.,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts 


FOR  RENT 


Newly  decorated  apartment,  Germantown, 
Pa.,  section,  S.  W.  corner  Wayne  Avenue 
and  Penn  Street,  first  floor,  4  rooms  and  tile 
bath,  laundry  facilities.  Box  C-121,  Friends 
Journal,  or  phone  Taylor  8-0567. 


TWO  ROOMS  AND  BATH  furnished,  in 
home  of  middle-aged,  retired  teacher,  re¬ 
cently  widowed.  Teacher  or  business 
woman  preferred.  Philadelphia  suburban, 
MOhawk  4-1618.  * 


WANTED 


COUPLE  TO  LIVE  IN  FRIENDS  CEN¬ 
TER.  For  information,  write:  Marion 
Stow,  Friends  Center,  1954  Indianapolis, 
Columbus  1,  Ohio. 


PHYSICIAN:  General  practitioner  for 
medical  group  in  coal-mining  area  near 
BarnesviUe,  Ohio.  Starting  salary  $12,000- 
$17,000.  Bellaire  Medical  Group,  4211 
Noble  Street,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  motherless  home. 
Two  girls,  age  5  and  7  years,  attending 
school.  Nice  quarters  in  suburban  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Live  in.  Write  details  to  S.  E. 
Elinsky.  Jr.,  124  South  5  Point  Road.  West 
Chester.  Pa.  .  i 


I  AM  INTERESTED  IN  BUYING  OIL 
PAINTINGS  OF  PORTRAITS.  AS  WELL 
AS  RELIGIOUS  OR  HISTORICAL 
SCENES  MADE  BY  EARLY  QUAKER 
ARTISTS.  SEND  ALL  INFORMATION 
BY  LETTER.  BOX  C-120,  FRIENDS 
JOURNAL. 


COMPANION  —  Kindly  and  cheerful, 
wanted  for  late  September  for  elderly 
Friend  living  in  Germantown,  Pa.  Live 
in.  Five  day  week.  Reply  by  letter  stating 
experience  and  qualifications.  Box  N-119, 
Friends  Journal. 


ADVERTISE  IN  THE  JOURNAL 


Small  Friends  organization 
would  be  grateful  to  volun¬ 
teers  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  an  occasional  day's 
typing  this  summer.  Loca¬ 
tion,  Central  Philadelphia. 
All  we  can  offer  is  pleasant 
working  conditions,  appre¬ 
ciation  of  such  service,  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  always 
ready  in  three  minutes’  time. 

TELEPHONE  LOcint  3-76«9 


August  22,  1959 
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ASK  OUR  O  P  I  N  I  O  N 
OF  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Mtmbtrs  of  Now  York  Stock  Exebomgo 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Broad  and  Arch  Strooti 
Philadolphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3S00 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 
Registered  Represemtistive 


MOVING? 

Investigate  This  New  Way  of 

Life  for  Liberals  ! 

Xalca  your  cMldran  In  tbo  tree, 
liaalttay  atmoaphera  of  an  IntaUl- 
yantly  Intarratad  davalopmant. 
Modarn  6-8  room  homaa,  anparlor 
oonatmetlon  and  planning  from 
fl3, 000-629, 000.  Bny,  rant.  PhUa- 
dalphla  —  Prlncaton  —  Haw  Tork 
araaa.  Kapraaantad  by  Concord 
ABBOclataa,  XEodam  Community 
SaTOloparB  Sabaldlary.  Contact 
■toart  Wallace,  84  NacBan,  Princa- 
ton.  Haw  Jaraay.  WAlnnt  4-0701. 

Xn  Phlla.  area,  MB  9-4570 


Our  deadline  for  advertising  is 
Friday,  9:15  a.m.,  of  the  week 
preceding  the  date  of  issue. 


All  of  us  are,  now  and  again!  If  it’s  your 
job  that  doesn’t  suit  you,  why  not  look 
into  the  advantages  of  a  life  insurance 
career? 

Provident  Mutual,  founded  over  93 
years  ago  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  continues  to  offer  reward¬ 
ing  careers  in  a  "service”  business— 
both  in  the  Home  Office  and  in  selling. 
Selling  for  Provident  Mutual  means 
adequate  training,  a  business  of  your 
own  and  no  limit  on  earnings.  For 
further  information,  write  Lewis  C. 
Sprague,  Vice  President  and  Manager 
of  Agencies,  Box  7378,  Philadelphia  1, 
Pennsylvania. 

PROVIDENT  MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia 


MAINE  in  September! 

GREEN  WOODS  in  Northport,  between 
Camden  and  Belfaat,  offers  exceptional 
accommodations  for  people  of  quiet  tastes. 
Privacy,  seclusion  but  not  isolation.  Three 
houesekeepinB  Iob  cabin  cottases  on  wood¬ 
ed  bluff  overlookinK  Penobscot  Bay,  on 
private  estate.  Completely  equipped.  De- 
Ushtfully  furnished.  Electric  kitchen. 
Franklin  fireplaces.  Indescribable  view. 
No  pets.  Each  cottaye  provides  for  two 
or  three  persons.  Rates:  $80.04  week  for 
two;  $101.00  week  for  three. 


Write  MISS  ELEANOR  GREENWOOD, 
Green  Woods,  Rte.  2,  Lincoinville,  Maine. 


RETIRE  IN  FLORIDA 

WANTED  RETIRED  COUPLE,  or  lady  to 
live  in  home  year  round.  Two  or  three 
room  apartments,  share  large  porch, 
lawn  and  citrus  fruits.  Prefer  persons 
under  seventy  years,  with  car.  Write 
for  special  price  and  particulars. 

MISS  ESTELLA  KING 

OAKLAWN  ZELLWOOD,  FLORIDA 


The  Friends  Book  Store 

30a  Arob  Street,  FbUadelpbln  6,  P». 
Will  be  Closed  for  Vacation  from 
August  10th  until  August  24th 
Booka  may  be  obtained  from 
1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa, 
Telephone  BOonat  8-4111 


HOME  IN  THE  CATSKILLS 

Available  for  elderly  people  with  small 
income.  Minimum  rates.  Loviny  care 
provided.  Attractive  rooms.  Good  meals. 
Limited  to  ten  persons.  Contact 

Hellsut  Marqiirdt,  P.  0.  Boi  144,  Arkrllk,  N.  Y. 


YOUTH  AT  PRAYER,  by 
Harold  and  Dorothy  Ewing, 

1$  an  oxcellent  "back  ta 
$choal  gift."  Containa 
prayers,  scriptures  and 
quotations,  helps  young  people  keep  in 
touch  with  homo.  75o  each,  $7.50  per 
dozen.  Name  in  gold  on  cover,  50o 
extra  per  copy.  Order  from 


The  world’s  most  wldsfy  used  dnoHonm!  gmtdm 

1900  Brand  Avsnac  Naakvilla,  Taaa 


FAMILY  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 
Counseling  Service 

For  any  connseliny  information  or  appoint¬ 
ment  in  July  er  Anrust,  or  nntil  fnrther 
notice,  in  Philadelphia  area  phone  Victor 
4-0893  between  7  n.m.  and  9  p.m.  in  the 
eveniny,  Monday  throuyh  Friday. 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOH  SEREMBA,  21 S  FeltM  Avnoc,  Colllogdtio,  Pa. 

Delaware  County  near  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mora  than  $  years  of  roforoncos  In  Swarthmero, 
Fa.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  iirst-class  work  at  roo- 
senoblo  rotes  .  .  .  ovsr  30  years'  sxpsrionco. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


SUNROC 


WATER  COOLERS 

FOR  ALL  REQUIREMENTS 

for  complete  informetion  write 
SUNROC,  DIV.  Q  —  GLEN  RIDDLE,  PA. 


Tirsd  of  the  somo  old  routine?  Need  a  now 
approach,  a  now  vision  or  rsvision  of  your 
goals,  activities  er  work?  Tslophono  er  write 
today  for  frM  folder  J.  S.;  KIngsweod  3-2022 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 

S44  Rutgors  Avonuo,  Sworthmoro.  Po. 


PATRONIZE  OVR  ADVERTISERS! 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savinga  and  Loan  Aaaociation.  Onr 
acconnta  are  Federally  insured  np  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi- 
denda.  Acconnta  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  npwarda. 
Legal  inveatmenta  for  tmst  fnndi. 

LANSDOWNI  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA. 

Literature  on  request 
FkffD  A.  WikNKi,  Pretideta 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


FYFE  &  BOYD 
mmi  HOME 

E.  Pyf*  •  Irvin  B.  Boyd 

CraaiatloB  Sarnie*  ATailabla 

7047  Germantown  Ave. 

CHaataat  Hill  7-N700 
Cirmmtown  Ut*tin§ 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

M«nb«n  N«w  York  Stoek  Ksehanc* 

Investments 

WILLIAM  fDWARD  CADBURY 

K*rfntnt€ti0$ 

RMILADlirHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILOINO 
Brood  and  Ckootaat  Birool*,  PkHodolpliia  7,  Pa. 


A  cBeprtbcBsiTt,  ctmagt  H  At 

MANUFACTURING  EXEMPTION 

for  munfaetniins  ooaipaBiM  rabjoet  to 
tho  eapital  itoek  or  fraDchlao  tax  to 
laolndod  la  tho  Mvonth  odition  of 

STATI  TAXATION  OP  COlPOIATIONS 
IN  PENNSTIVANU 

kf  Jimes  J.  Mihon,  C.P.A.,  if  Lybrind,  Rtss 
Irts.  I  Menigenerf 

This  pablieation  oatlinw  in  dotail  tho 
oalioBt  foatnroo  of  tho  domostio  and  for- 
atom  oxeiso  tazao,  tho  eapital  otoek  tax, 
fraaehtoo  tax.  kaymotlnn  oronr  faaportant 
ohaaco  made  tharaia,  iaelndias  portiaoat 
aoort  dactohma  op  to  Jaanaiy  L,  19B8. 

PnbHobad  aad  for  oalo  bp 

m  UOA&  nmx.uonoaa 

It  South  srth  Stroat 
arorffMoa  e-iBM 

Cloth  boaad  Frico  SB.BB  (phia  Bo  tax) 


Elnwood  CoDTalescent  Home 

Baltimore  Pike  &  Lincoln  Avenue 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Telephone  Klngswood  S4272 

Private  and  semiprivate  rooms 

Quiet  lO-acre  estate 

24-hour  understanding  nursing  care 

Undor  pv tonal  tuparvltion  of 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Wood 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  ST. 

I  PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Establtobad  ISSB 

Coeducational  Day  School 
Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

Whila  eollaca  praparatloa  to  a  prUnary 
aim,  paraoaal  Kaidanea  halpo  aaeh  atadaBt 
to  doTolop  aa  an  IndiridnaL  Splritnal 
▼aloaa  and  Qnakar  prlneiplaa  ara  ampha- 
aisad.  Contra!  loeaUon  proridoo  many  ado- 
cationa]  rasonreaa  and  oaay  aeeaaa  from 
tha  anburba.  Frianda  intareatad  In  a  aonnd 
aeadamie  proeram  ara  aneonrattad  to  apply. 

G.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

ESTABLISHED  1877 

Thle  ooeducatlonal  day  aebool  with¬ 
in  2B  mllee  of  New  York  provldee 
a  well  balanced  oollete  preparatory 
proKram  deelened  to  atreae  In  tha 
student  a  daaire  to  live  a  craativa 
Christian  life  in  today's  world. 

Kindergarten  through  Grade  12 

A  radactiea  la  taWaa  to  eveHobla  to 
mambara  of  Tha  Sectoty  of  Wanda. 

W.  BYRON  FORBUSH,  U, 
Acting  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Lecuat  Volley,  Long  lalond,  N.  V. 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVERBROOK.  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA 

A  Coeducational  Country  Day  School 

Four-year  kindargorton  Mirough  12th  Grade 
Collage  Praporcrtory  Curriculum 

Poandad  In  184S  by  tha  Saclaty  nf  Prtoada. 

onr  achool  ceatlnnoo  to  amphaalaa 
iatetrlty.  fraadom,  aimpUcltr  la  odaeatlaa 
threach  eancara  far  tho  iadiTidaal  atadaat. 

Meksill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL  Is  regularly  on  sale  in  the  magazine 
department  of  the  John  Wanamaker  store  in  Philadelphia. 


Oakwood  is  committed  to  the  encouragement  of  "that  of  God  in  every 
nun,”  and  it  seeks  to  be  s  community  where  each  member  grows  in  the  ability 
to  express  the  best  in  himself  and  to  appreciate  and  encourage  the  best  in 
others.  It  desires  to  help  the  individual  grow  mentally,  physically,  emotionally, 
and  spiritually  and  to  derive  his  happiness  from  a  sense  of  this  growth. 

It  believes  that  the  individual  should  share  responsibility  in  and  for  the 
group  and  should  try  by  democratic  means  to  promote  the  welfare  of  larger 
soda!  units  both  withm  and  beyond  the  sdiool. 

— From  The  Philosophy  of  Oakwood  School 


OAKWOOD  Quaker  Boarding  SCHOOL 
Grades  9  to  12  inclusive 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 
For  fstrther  information  write  CHARLES  W.  HuTTON,  Pristcipel 
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CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC. 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 


LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THE  LBOAL  iiiTatxiaaNcxa< 


